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ABSTRACT 



This paper analyzes the United States community college as a 
model for adaptation in Latin America. The author argues that there is a 
growing frustration with the lack of responsiveness of universities to the 
development needs of societies in Latin America. Higher education continues 
to be accessible only to the privileged segments of society there. In 
addition, there is limited availability of technical education in these 
universities. Latin America's extant postsecondary technical training 
institutions' links with industry and business for curriculum development and 
technical assistance provision are weak or absent. In addition, there is 
little flexibility in program design and delivery, general education is not 
offered alongside technical training, and there is no possibility of 
transferring credits earned to a university program. The public sector in 
Latin America, according to the paper, lacks the flexibility it needs to 
replicate the United States community college. This author suggests that in 
Latin America, the private sector should take the responsibility of investing 
in the development of a form of community college. Though it would seem 
natural for the public sector to take charge of community college 
development, in the present climate it would need subsidies from the private 
sector as well . (NB) 
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Community Colleges: 

A Viable Solution for Latin America? 



Claudio de Moura Castro 1 
Andres Bemasconi 

Community colleges are educational institutions that provide postsecondary training through 
shorter programs than are offered at four-year universities. More formally, a community college 
is an institution of higher education in which the associate degree is the highest degree 
conferred . 2 This paper describes the U.S. experience with community colleges and then discusses 
them from the standpoint of Latin America, which is preparing to institute similar types of 
education or, as in the case of Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela, already offer it. 3 

The trend towards such programs is already a global one. In Europe 4 and the United States , 5 
community colleges account for at least one half of all graduates of postsecondary education. 
Should Latin America be any different? Are there any unique local circumstances that would 
keep us from following along the path being pursued everywhere else? 

Probably not. The risk we run, however, is that of mixing and matching models that do not 
reflect our specific situation and needs. The better strategy would be to examine best experiences 
and learn from the lessons they hold out to us. 

In this regard, a recent article by Daniel Levy on isomorphism in education is especially 
enlightening . 6 The author observes that there is a tendency among institutions of higher learning 
to imitate each other (both in the same country and elsewhere), either because they are required 
to do so by law, because the seek vicariously the legitimacy enjoyed by older institutions, or 
because they lack imagination and initiative. Although the article fe comments are not directed 



1 Claudio de Moura Castro is Chief Advisor on Education at the Inter- Am eric an Development Bank. Andres 
Bemasconi is program coordinator for Latin American programs at Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education. The opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the official position of the Bank or Harvard 
University. 

2 In the US the associate degree is granted upon completion of a two-year program. Canadian community colleges 
offer also three-year certificate programs, an option not available in US community colleges. 

3 Curiously, these schools are referred to simply as colegios (colleges) in some Latin American countries. While on 
the surface this might appear an innocent enough simplification, it could lead to misunderstanding on two counts. 
First, to the extent that college in the United States refers to traditional four-year schools rather than the two-year 
curriculum that is typical of community colleges. Second, insofar as colegio is elsewhere in Latin America the name 
of private schools offering both primary and secondary education. 

4 Jean- Pierre Jallade, L&nseignement super ieur en Europe: Vers une evaluation comparee des premiers cycles , 
Notes et etudes documentaires, N°4929, (Paris, 1991). 

5 The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, A Classification of Institutions of Higher Learning 
(Princeton, 1994). 

6 Daniel Levy, “When private education does not bring organizational diversity: case material from Argentina, 

China and Hungary”, in Private Prometheus: Private higher education and development in the 21 st Century , P. 
Altbach, editor (Boston: Center for International Higher Education, Boston College, 1999). 
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specifically at Latin America, they apply perfectly to our situation. Schools in the less affluent 
suburbs imitate center-city schools; and private schools slavishly and mindlessly copy public 
ones, with few exceptions. They might imitate because the government has instructed them to, 
but at the same time they do not protest nor do they seek new formulas that might be better 
suited to their structure and means or to the labor market. When complaints are lodged, they are 
rarely accompanied by proposals for alternatives and, even then, there is no commitment to fight 
for them. 

So, if the winds of change are indeed blowing in the direction of shorter curricula, we would do 
well to devise our own system correctly from the beginning. Otherwise, we run the risk of 
copying someone else’s mistakes. 

Clark Kerr — one of the mavens of U.S. higher education — views community colleges as the 
century^ most innovative experience in the educational field. It would therefore behoove us to 
draw the right lessons from this rich and valuable experience. In the Latin American context, 
however, it probably wont be possible to copy all the details of the model. The private sector 
will not be able to replicate the system outright, given the likely absence of public subsidies for 
many of the activities involved. At the same time, it appears it wont be possible for the public 
sector to do so either, given the lack of flexibility and entrepreneurial spirit among most public 
institutions stifled by ill-advised, Byzantine legislation. Still, we have much to learn from 
community colleges even though we would not want to imitate many of their features. 

In order to fully understand the community college system, we need to bear in mind that, even in 
the United States, they represent a category of institutions that has been the subject of very 
limited study . 7 The elite universities have focused their research on elite universities — not on 
community colleges, which remain almost invisible. In the heated debate on four-year programs, 
community colleges are neither criticized nor praised. The magazine U.S. News and World 
Report, which ranks institutions of higher education, doesnt even include community colleges in 
its rankings. This situation is reflected in students’ views as well: T couldnt go to a teal’ 
college, so I went to NOVA [a community college],” were the words of a student from Northern 
Virginia Community College . 8 Community colleges are in fact snubbed by the elite universities 
and suffer from a chronic status problem. The left views them as performing a cooling out 
function, as if they were some sort of consolation prize or bone thrown to the poor 9 . They are 
accused of being envious of four-year universities and of trying to imitate them, which might be 
true in some cases; there is no denying that some of them suffer from academic drift, or a desire 
to copy and act like universities. While this may all be true, it does not distort the general picture, 
bearing in mind that there are also trends in the opposite direction, i.e., community colleges that 
deliver much appreciated practical education. 



7 Thomas Kane and Cecilia Elena Rouse, ‘The Community College: Educating Students at the Margin between 
College and Work,” Journal of Economic Perspectives, col. 1 3, no. 1 , Winter 1999, pp. 63-84. Many of the statistics 
and other data used herein were drawn from this article. 

8 Jim Naughton, ‘Super NOVA”( Washington Post Magazine, November 14, 1999). 

9 See Michael W. Apple, ‘Ideology, Reproduction, and Educational Reform,” Comparative Education Review 22 
(1978): 367-87. Also, Jerome Karabel, ‘Community Colleges and Social Stratification,” Harvard Educational 
Review 42 (1972): 521-62. 
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